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ar>. immense whirl whose centre is about 3o°-35° lat. S., 
and io°—20° long. W. The. whirling movement is in 
a direction contrary to that of the hands of a watch, 
being thus opposite to the general circulation of the 
atmosphere over the North Atlantic in summer. Out 
from this centre winds blow in all directions, the more 
important being the south-east trades, which are de¬ 
flected to south and south-south-west off the coast of 
Africa, and to east-south-east and east on approach¬ 
ing America; then in succession north-east, north, and 
north-west winds on advancing- southward along the 
coast of America, merging finally in the westerly winds 
which blow across the Atlantic from Cape Horn to the 
Cape of Good Hope. Looking both at the direction and 
force of the winds, M. Brault concludes that the results 
establish beyond a doubt the fact that, contrary to views 
entertained up to a comparatively recent date, there does 
not exist any tropical zone stretching across the South 
Atlantic, characterised by the prevalence of calms and 
light variable breezes. These results are in entire accord¬ 
ance with recent researches into the atmospheric move¬ 
ments over this region, and are of peculiar interest when 
viewed in connection with the distribution of atmospheric 
pressure and its variation with season over South America, 
the South Atlantic, and South Africa. 

Climate of Kosseir, on the, Red Sea.. —In the last 
number of the Journal of the Austrian Meteorological 
Society, p. 225, there is an interesting article on the 
climate of Kosseir, on the Red Sea, based on a year’s 
observations by Dr. Klunzinger during 1872-73. The 
interest of the climate of this region lies in its extreme 
character in certain directions, and the regularity of 
occurrence of its changes from season to season. The 
mean atmospheric pressure is 30-020 inches, rising to the 
maximum 30-213 inches in January, and falling to the 
minimum 29-863 inches in July, showing thus a vari¬ 
ation of 0-350 inches in the monthly means. The 
mean temperature is 76 0- 3, the warmest month, August, 
being 84 0, 9, and the coldest, J anuary, 64 0, 9. There is 
little cloud in any season, and in summer the skies 
are constantly all but cloudless. A prominent feature 
of the climate is its dryness, the mean relative humidity 
for the year being only 56, falling in June to 51, and 
rising to 62 in November. This great dryness is due to 
the winds, which are northerly and north-westerly during 
the whole year, the only change being from about north- 
noith-west in summer to north-west in winter. Occa¬ 
sionally, however, when easterly winds set in, the air 
becomes so saturated that everything is wetted with the 
vapour with which it is heavily charged. On June 4, 
1873, a “ Samum” commenced (north-north-west, force 7), 
the horizon having a grey troubled appearance, the sky 
cloudless, and the air hot and dry ; it continued till the 
6th, and it was during this strong dry wind that the 
highest temperature, ggg, was observed. 

Drought in Canada. —An unusual drought has pre¬ 
vailed in Canada during the past spring. Little rain 
having fallen for ten weeks, the waters of the Ottawa and 
St. Maurice, two of the principal lumbering rivers, have 
been reduced to their summer level, having never before 
been so low at this season. A serious consequence of 
this state of matters is, that very large quantities of the 
finest timber of the dominion must remain in the woods 
till next year. 


EARLY ALLUSIONS TO THE MAGNETIC 
NEEDLE 

T recent meetings of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Manchester interesting contributions to 
the subject were made. In a paper by Mr. H. Grimshaw 
he refers to such an allusion in a work entitled, “An 
Apologie of the Power and Providence of God in the 
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Government of the World ; or, An Examination and 
Censure of the Common Error touching Nature’s Per¬ 
petual and Universal Decay : Divided into Four Books.” 
The author is one “G. H.,” D.D. (Doctor of Divinity), 
and the work is printed at Oxford by John Litchfield and 
William Turner, “ Printers to the famous University,” 
Anno Domini 1627, being therefore exactly 250 years old. 

The third book of the four into which the work is 
divided treats of “ The pretended decay of mankind in 
regard and duration, of strength and stature, of arts and 
wits.” The tenth chapter of this third book is said to be 
“ Touching diverse artificiall workes and useful! inven¬ 
tions, at leastwise matchable with those of the ancients, 
namely and chiefly the invention of Printing, Gunnes, 
and the Sea-Card or Mariners Compasse.” This tenth 
chapter again, for such is the orderly division of the 
subjects, is subdivided into four sections, and the fourth 
of these is headed “ Of the use and invention of the 
Mariners Compasse or sea-card, as also of another 
excellent invention sayd to be lately found out upon the 
Load-stone, together with the conclusion of this com¬ 
parison touching Arts and Wits, with a saying of Bodius, 
and another very notable one of Lactantius.” 

It is in the account of this “excellent invention sayd 
to be lately found out upon the loadstone ” that a curious 
prevision or dream, so to speak, of the application of 
electricity as a means of communication occurs, and there 
is small wonder that the old philosopher called it as he 
does further on, “ an excellent and secret conclusion upon 
the stone,” for, whilst perusing his description, one can 
hardly imagine that the writer has not in his mind’s eye 
one of our most modern telegraphic instruments. The 
paragraph is as follows :— 

“ Another excellent and secret conclusion upon this 
stone, pretended to be found out in these latter times, is, 
that by touching two needles with the same stone, they 
being severally set so as they may turne upon two round 
tables, having on their borders, the Alphabet -within 
circlewise, if two friends agreeing upon the time, the one 
in Paris, the other in London (having each of them their 
table thus equally fitted) be disposed upon certayne dayes 
and at certaine houres to conferre, it is to bee done by 
turning the needle in one of the tables to the Alphabet , 
and the other, by Sympathie will turn itself in the same 
manner in the other table though never so farre distant: 
which conclusion if infallibly true, may likewise proove of 
good and great consequence ; howsoever, I will set it 
down as I find it described by Famicmus Strada in 
imitation of the stile and vaine of Lucretius? 

Magmsi genus est lapidis mirabile , &c., &c. 

Then follows the extract in Latin, with the English 
translation in verse attached. 

It will be acknowledged by any one familiar with the 
instrument, that the dial telegraph of Cooke and Wheat¬ 
stone, invented subsequently to their first upright needle 
form, most curiously carries out the ideal description of 
this old author, and it will be seen that the date at which 
his work is written was nearly 200 years prior to the first 
attempt made to communicate at a distance by means of 
magnetic needles. 

Prof. Stanley Jevons, in a subsequent paper, stated that 
ten years ago he spent some trouble in investigating this 
curious anticipation of the telegraph, but only published 
the results in the form of a brief anonymous article in a 
weekly newspaper. This curious subject, Mr. Jevons 
thinks, has not received the attention which it seems to 
deserve, but it was not wholly unknown. The Abbe 
Moigno, in his “ Traite de Telegraphie Electrique” 
(Paris, 1852), alludes to what he calls this “ Charmant 
reve, ou operation necromancienne,” and he points out 
that Addison had quoted the remarkable verses of 
Famianus Strada in the Spectator, No. 241. Addison 
speaks of “ a chimerical correspondence between twp 
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friends by the help of a loadstone.” Strada’s remarkable 
lines are also quoted and translated in Mr. George 
Dodd's account of “ Railways, Steamers, and Telegraphs : 
a Glance at their Recent Progress and Present State” 
(Chambers, 1867). Mr. Jevons found allusions to a 
magnetic telegraph running through many scientific, or 
quasi-scientific, works of the sixteenth and seventeenth, 
centuries. Sir Thomas Browne, in his “ Pseudodoxica 
Epidemica,” says :—“ The conceit is excellent, and, if the 
effect would follow, somewhat divine and he speaks of 
it as a conceit “whispered thorow the world with some 
attention, credulous and vulgar auditors readily believing 
it, and more judicious and distinctive heads not altogether 
rejecting it.” Sir Thomas, it would seem, submitted the 
matter to experiment, but found that though the needles 
were separated but half a span, when one was moved 
“ the other would stand like Hercules’ pillars.” 

Joseph Glanvili, in his Scepsis- Scientifica (1665), dis¬ 
cusses the objections of Sir Thomas Browne, and concludes 
that “ there are some hints in natural operation that give 
us probability that it is feasible.” How can we read, 
without wonder these words written by GldnviH more 
than 200 years ago? “Though this pretty contrivance 
possibly may not yet answer the expectation of inquisitive 
experiment, yet 'tis no despicable item that by some other 
such way of magnetick efficiency it may hereafter with 
success be attempted, when magical-history shall be 
enlarged by riper inspections ; and 'tis not unlikely but 
that present discoveries might be improved to the per¬ 
formance.” It is evident that Glanvili treats the matter 
quite seriously as a scientific possibility-. The Marquis 
of Worcester probably refers to the magnetic telegraph 
when he speaks of “ intelligence at a distance communi¬ 
cative, and not limited to distance, nor by it the time 
prolonged.” (Dirck's “ Life of Worcester,” p. 357.) 

Mr. Jevons tried to trace these notions to the first 
inventor, but, as might be expected, without much success. 
Strada attributed the invention to the celebrated Cardinal 
Bembo, the secretary of Leo X., but as Bembo (who died 
in 1547) was a historian and literary character, it ishaVdly 
likely that he would originate a scientific conception of 
the sort. The earliest books in which Mr. Jevons found 
allusions to a magnetic telegraph is the Natural Magic 
of Baptista Porta, published in 1589. In the seventh 
book he describes the “ wonders of the magnet,” saying 
in the preface, “ I do not fear that with a long absent 
friend, even though he be confined by prison walls, we 
can communicate what we wish by means of two compass 
needles circumscribed with an alphabet.” In the eighteenth 
chapter of the same book, he describes the experiment of 
putting a magnet under a table and moving thereby a 
needle above the table. This experiment, as Porta 
remarks, was known to St. Augustine, and an exact 
description will be found in his “ De Civitate Dei,” a 
work believed to have been begun ad. 413. It seems 
probable that this passage in St. Augustine suggested the 
notion either to Porta, Bembo, or some early Italian 
writer, and that thus it came to be, as Sir Thomas Browne 
says, “ whispered thorow the world.” 

Mr. William E. A. Axon refers to the passage in Strada 
in which he supposes the loadstone to have such virtue 
that “ if two needles be touched with it, and then balanced 
on separate pivots, and the one be turned in a particular 
direction, the other will sympathetically move parallel to 
it. He then directs each of these needles to be poised 
and mounted on a dial having the letters of the alphabet 
arranged round it. Accordingly, if one person has one 
of the dials and another the others by a little pre-arrange¬ 
ment as to details, a correspondence can be maintained 
between them at any distance by simply pointing the 
needles to the letters of the required words.” The date 
of the first edition of Hakewill’s “ Apologie or Declaration 
of the Power and Providence of God in the Government 
of the World” is 1627; but the work of Strada's from 


which he quotes was published ten years earlier. Famianus 
Strada was bom at Rome in 1572, and his “ Prolusiones 
Academical et Paradigmata Eloquentiae” appeared at 
Rome in 1617. Several editions of his “Prolusiones” 
have been printed in this country. The particular-poem 
referring to the loadstone has been translated into English, 
and is printed in “ The Student; or, Oxford and Cambridge 
Miscellany,” 1750. The passage is referred to by Addison 
in a paper in the Spectator , No. 241, and in the Guardian, 
No. 119. In the former of these he adds : “ In the mean¬ 
while, if ever this invention should be revived or put in 
practice, I would propose that upon the lover’s dial-plate 
there should be written not only the four-and-twenty 
letters, but several entire words which have always a 
place m passionate epistles : as flames; darts ; die ; 
language ; absence ; Cupid; heart ; eyes; hang; drown; 
and the like. This would very much abridge the lover’s 
pains in this way of writing a letter, as it would enable 
him to express the most useful and significant words with 
a single touch of the needle.” 

The subject is an interesting one, and seems to us well 
worth being followed out. 


EVOLUTION OF NERVES AND NERVO- 
SYSTEMS' 

II. 

AS the Medusas are thus the lowest animals in which 
■Tx a nervous system has yet been discovered, we have in 
them the animals upon which we may experiment with the 
best hope of being able to elucidate all questions concerning 
the origin and endowments of primitive nervous tissues. 
I have therefore spent much time and labour, both last 
year and this year, in cultivating this field of inquiry ; 
and as it is a field whose ground had never before been 
broken, and whose fertility has proved itself prodigious, it 
is not surprising that I should have reaped a rich harvest 
of results. So far as these results have any bearing on 
the general theory of evolution, their character is uni¬ 
formly such as that theory would lead us to expect. For 
if I had two hours at my disposal instead of one, 1 might 
mention a number of facts which, tend to show, in a very 
striking manner, that the primitive nervo-muscular tissues 
of the Medusae, in respect of their physiological pro¬ 
perties, present unmistakable affinities, on the one hand 
with the excitable tissues of certain plants, and on the 
other hand with the nervo-muscular tissues of higher 
animals. But not having time to go into this matter, I 
shall on the present occasion restrict myself to describing 
such of my results as tend to substantiate Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s theory concerning the mode in which nerves and 
nervo-systems have been evolved. And I adopt this course, 
not only because I feel that any facts bearing on so import¬ 
ant a subject cannot fail to be of interest to all intelligent 
persons, but also because I think that this is a place best 
suited for publishing the somewhat speculative inferences 
which I have drawn from my facts. If these .inferences 
are correct, their philosophical as well as their scientific 
influence will be great and far-reaching ; but until they 
shall have been more completely verified 1 have not 
thought it desirable to adduce them in my communica¬ 
tions to the Royal Society. Referring, therefore, those 
among you who may be interested in the research as^ a 
whoie to the Philosophical Transactions , I will now invite 
your attention to a connected interpretation of some of 
the facts that it has yielded—an interpretation which I 
here publish for the first time. 

To begin, then, with this diagram, Fig. 2. It represents 
Aurelia aurita, with its-polypite cut off at the base, and 
the under, or concave, surface of the bell exposed to 
view. The bell, when fully expanded as here represented, 

1 Abstract of a Lecture delivered, at the Royal Institution on Friday 
evening, May 25, 1877. By George j. Romanis,. M.A.j F.L.S., &c. 
Continued from p. 233. 
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